062             NATIONALITY IN HISTORY AND POLITICS
3, THE RELATIONS OF NATIONALISM TO LIBERALISM, DEMOCRACY
AND SOCIALISM
The spirit of liberalism, democracy and socialism has in the
course of time undergone great changes. In the ancient world
democracy was not liberal, cosmopolitan and peaceable, but
intolerant, nationalistic and aggressive. The socialism of Plato
and other philosophers was aristocratic. The ancient fore-
runner of liberalism was Stoicism; it was cosmopolitan and set
its hopes on the enlightened spirit of absolute rulers of great
Empires. The main causes of these differences in comparison
with our time were that the Greeks and Romans never had any-
thing comparable to modern industrialism and world trade, and
the spirit of their religion. The peaceableness of modern demo-
cracy and its recognition of the inviolable Rights of Man are
mainly due to Christianity and to modern economic development.
Before the French Revolution liberalism showed an aristocratic
and cosmopolitan character, but later it became a middle-class
movement with democratic tendencies and indulged in the cult
of the nation and the romantic praise of national individuality.
In the nineteenth century liberal, democratic and national move-
ments were closely interconnected.1 Their alliance was founded
in the fact that they had a common enemy in autocratic Empires
ruling over various nationalities and in the necessity of over-
coming the dissolving forces of political individualism which
threatened to lead to anarchy. The old monarchies reposed on
dynastic loyalties sanctioned by religion, but with the decline of'
these forces another loyalty was needed. Nationality became a
religion. Liberals and democrats believed that every nation
liberated from foreign domination and constituted in its -own
national State would be peaceable and tolerant, and that the
triumph of the principle of nationality would inaugurate the era
of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity. The rise of socialism
implied a new change in ideology. In principle, class solidarity
took precedence of national solidarity ; but in practical politics
democratic socialism to a great extent continued the traditions of
liberal democracy in regard to nationality.
Modern democracy, though opposed to aggression and con-
quest, approved of war for the defence of democracy or for national
liberation. The French Revolution, moreover, resorted to war,
in order to prevent the revolutionary spirit from slackening. The
Jacobins wanted war as an instrument of propaganda and stimu-
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